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These,  those  of  you  who  care  to  look  into  the  matter,  will  find 
fully  set  forth  in  the  preamble  to  the  Syllabus  of  the  course  of 
study.  My  object,  or  rather  the  task  that  has  been  set  me  for 
this  afternoon,  is  to  put  forward  the  claims  of  the  School  for 
public  support  in  such  a fashion  that  Sir  Francis  Lovell  may 
make  use  of  what  I say  in  his  forthcoming  attempt  (the  second 
which  he  has  made)  to  gather  funds  to  carry  on  what  we  cannot 
but  consider  an  important  and  national  enterprise. 

I am  told  that  I am  to  speak  of  what  the  School  has  done, 
of  what  it  is  doing,  and  of  what  it  hopes  to  do.  But  before 
proceeding  to  this,  I should  like  to  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  to  make  public  acknowledgment  of  two  obligations 
that  we  who  are  interested  in  the  study  and  practice  of  Tropical 
Medicine  labour  under. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Tropical  Medicine. 

The  first  of  these  is  to  the  late  Colonial  Secretary,  Mr. 
Chamberlain  (cheers),  of  whom  we  can  truly  say  that  he  has 
been  the  mainspring  in  this  movement  for  education  in  Tropical 
Medicine,  and  that  without  him  the  world  would  certainly  have 
been  poorer  to-day  in  respect  of  many  important  facts  that  the 
different  Schools  of  Tropical  Medicine,  which  he  has  called 
into  existence,  have  added,  either  directly  or  indirectly  to 
the  common  stock  of  medical  knowledge.  I daresay  some 
of  my  audience  think  that  fiscal  policy,  free  trade  and  fair 
trade,  protection  and  retaliation,  are  very  important  things. 
That  they  are  important  I admit;  but,  after  all,  they  are 
ephemeral  questions,  insignificant  if  we  think  of  it  in 
comparison  with  the  solid  and  enduring  contributions  to 
knowledge  which  this  School,  as  well  as  other  Tropical  Schools, 
have  within  the  last  few  years  been  privileged  to  make.  These 
contributions  to  human  knowledge  are  indirectly  owing  to  Mr. 
Chamberlain.  I make  bold  to  say  that,  in  this  respect,  the 
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educational  policy  which  the  late  Colonial  Secretary  devised 
and  fostered,  will  have  a more  permanent  and  much  farther 
reaching  influence  than  anything  he  has  said  or  done  in  connec- 
tion with  the  fiscal  and  imperial  questions  with  which  his  name 
is  associated,  and  which  are  at  present  agitating  the  country. 
In  this  matter  of  Tropical  Medicine,  Mr.  Chamberlain  deserves 
a title  far  more  honourable  than  that  of  Imperialist — he  is  a 
Humanitarian.  (Cheers.) 

The  Seamen’s  Hospital  Society. 

The  other  acknowledgment  which  I should  like  to  make  on 
behalf  of  the  votaries  of  Tropical  Medicine,  and  of  those  who  have 
benefited,  and  in  the  future  shall  benefit  by  the  movement  in 
education  in  Tropical  Medicine,  is  to  the  Seamen’s  Hospital 
Society  and  their  governing  body.  Without  them,  so  far  at  least 
as  London  is  concerned,  Tropical  Medicine  would  have  had  no 
suitable  habitation.  Their  intelligent  appreciation  of  their  re- 
sponsibilities as  administrators  of  a great  public  trust,  their 
catholic  interpretation  of  their  duties  could  not  have  been 
better  evidenced  than  by  the  support  they  have  given 
to  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  his  desire  to  foster  Tropical  Medicine. 
They  perceived  in  the  scheme  a wider  opportunity  for  dis- 
charging their  trust  than  was  afforded  by  the  medical  treatment 
of  sailors  in  the  Port  of  London.  They  have  system- 
atically taken  a keen  and  active  interest  in  the  building  of 
the  School,  in  the  extension  of  the  Hospital,  and  they  have 
advanced  money  when  temporary  accommodation  of  this 
description  was  required.  In  a hundred  other  ways  they  have 
been  helping  forward  the  good  work.  They  have  now  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  their  view  of  their  duty  was  a 
right  one,  and  that  the  Seamen’s  Hospital  Society  has  already 
benefited,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  their  enterprise,  their 
intelligence,  and  their  foresight.  (Cheers.) 
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Education  and  Research. 

I now  pass  to  the  more  immediate  subject  on  which  I am 
called  upon  to  address  you.  It  naturally  falls  under  two 
headings  : — Education  and  Research. 

As  regards  the  former,  I would  state  that  since  the  School 
opened  on  October  3rd,  1899,  no  fewer  than  354  Students  have 
passed  through  its  portals.  Our  first  session  we  had  27 
Students ; our  first  two  years,  that  is  to  say  during  six  sessions, 
we  had  an  aggregate  of  149  Students  ; our  last  two  years,  also 
during  six  sessions,  we  had  178  Students.  These  figures  shew 
a steady  increase  in  the  numbers  attending  the  School,  but  this 
increase  in  number  does  not  quite  express  or  adequately  repre- 
sent the  increasing  popularity  and  usefulness  of  the  Institution, 
for  whereas  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  School’s  existence  many 
of  the  Students  came  for  one  or  two  months  only,  in  these  later 
times  a large  proportion  of  the  Students  remain  with  us  during 
the  full  course  of  three  months. 

So  far  as  figures  go,  this  is  a most  satisfactory  state  of  affairs. 
It  is  hardly  for  me  to  say  what  the  value  of  the  teaching  may  be, 
but  this  I feel  justified  in  saying — that  every  Student  who  has 
entered  the  School  has  had  an  opportunity  of  acquainting  him- 
self with  the  more  important  facts  of  tropical  pathology,  with 
the  practical  methods  of  diagnosing  tropical  disease,  and  with 
the  practical  methods  of  treating  tropical  disease.  When  they 
leave  us,  a large  proportion  of  the  Students,  if  not  all  of  them, 
have  a genuine  practical  grasp  of  their  subject.  They  have  been 
in  actual  touch  with  the  raw  material,  so  to  speak,  the  germ 
causes  of  disease,  and  the  pathological  effects  of  the  operation 
of  these  germs  on  the  human  body.  They  have  seen  and 
most  of  them  have  applied  for  themselves,  the  most  recent 
methods  of  diagnosis,  They  have  seen  in  operation  the  methods 


General  view  of  Laboratory,  as  it  appears  since  the  enlargement  of  the  School. 
Bench  accommodation  for  40  Students. 
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of  treatment  of  best  repute.  So  far  as  teaching  and  opportunity 
can  ensure,  they  have  left  us  qualified  for  actual  practise  in 
the  tropics. 

This  essentially  practical  education  cannot  fail  to  be  of  vast 
service  to  our  students  in  their  future  work,  to  increase  their 
usefulness  as  practitioners,  and  to  increase  their  value  to  their 
employers.  It  is  impossible  to  gainsay  the  value  of  such  train- 
ing. But,  over  and  above  this,  our  Students  in  most  instances 
have  been  sent  out  with  a knowledge  of  the  theory  of  the 
subject,  thoroughly  abreast  of  the  times,  knowing  what  has 
already  been  done,  and  thoroughly  apprehending  what  still 
requires  to  be  done ; in  other  words,  they  have  gone  forth  qualified 
not  only  to  practise  the  art,  but  also  to  advance  the  science 
of  Tropical  Medicine.  So  it  has  come  about  that  at  the  present 
day,  instead  of  the  two  or  three  men  who  took  a more  or  less 
languid  interest  in  Tropical  Disease  some  five  or  six  years  ago, 
a whole  army  of  eager  investigators  has  arisen,  mainly  composed 
of  men  educated  or  inspired  by  the  Liverpool  and  London 
Schools. 

Achievements  of  the  London  School. 

This  multiplication  of  investigators,  and  therefore  of  chances 
of  discovery,  has  already  borne  remarkable  fruit.  Without  alluding 
to  what  our  friendly  rivals  in  Liverpool  have  done,  I could  point 
to  not  a few  notable  triumphs  by  men  from  our  London 
School.  Let  me  enumerate  some  of  these,  and  as  I do  so, 
please  bear  in  mind  that  we  have  been  in  existence  for  only  a 
few  months  over  four  years. 

First : Let  me  point  to  an  observation  by  our  present 
Superintendent,  Dr.  Low,  an  observation  made  in  our  laboratory. 
For  the  first  time  he  showed  in  what  manner  the  blood- worm, 
responsible  for  an  important  group  of  Tropical  Diseases, 
represented  by  the  hideous  and  disabling  disease  known  as 
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ephantiasis,  gains  access  to  the  human  body.  He  shewed 
that  this  worm  at  an  early  stage  of- its  existence,  like  the  germ 
of  Malaria,  is  introduced  into  the  human  tissues  by  the  proboscis 
of  the  mosquito.  This  important  discovery  has  a very’  practical 
bearing,  for  it  indicates  with  precision  the  way  by  which 
Elephantiasis  and  its  congeners  may  be  avoided. 

Second  : Dr.  Sambon  and  Dr.  Low,  sent  by  the  School  with 
the  aid  of  funds  partly  supplied  by  the  Colonial  Office,  clearly 
demonstrated  by  an  experiment,  which  might  very  well  have  proved 
to  the  experimenters  a serious  matter,  that  man  can  live  in  the 
midst  of  malaria  if  he  only  employs  simple  and  practical  measures 
against  mosquito  bite.  These  gentlemen,  Signor  Terzi  and 
their  servants,  lived  for  three  or  four  months  during  the  most 
unhealthy  season  of  the  year,  in  the  most  unhealthy  place  in 
Europe,  and,  thanks  to  the  measures  I have  mentioned,  not 
with  injury,  but  with  positive  benefit  to  their  health. 

Third : The  School,  by  importing  infected  mosquitoes  from 
Italy  and  then  setting  them  to  bite  healthy  individuals  in  this 
laboratory,  and  thereby  promptly  conferring  malarial  disease  to 
those  so  bitten,  gave  the  final  and  most  telling  proof  hitherto 
obtained  that  malaria  is  conveyed  by  the  mosquito. 

Fourth : A pupil  of  the  School,  Dr.  Forde,  who  had 
learned  here  the  value  of  the  microscope  in  the  diagnosis  of 
Tropical  Disease,  discovered  in  the  Gambia  Colony  the  presence 
in  the  blood  of  a man  of  a new  parasite,  a parasite  which  was 
subsequently  recognised  by  Dr.  Dutton  of  the  Liverpool  School 
of  Tropical  Medicine,  as  belonging  to  a group  of  germs 
responsible  for  many  and  grave  diseases  among  the  lower 
animals.  This  discover)'  is  already  bearing  remarkable  fruit. 

Fifth  : Only  last  year  Dr.  Castellani,  another  pupil  of  the 
School,  demonstrated  the  association  of  this  same  parasite,  called 
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a trypanosoma,  with  one  of  the  most  terrible  diseases  to  which 
tropical  humanity  is  liable,  viz.  : — Sleeping  Sickness.  Sub- 
sequent investigation  by  Col.  Bruce  and  others,  has  wholly 
endorsed  the  truth  and  importance  of  Dr.  Castellani’s  discovery. 

Sixth  : Until  a fortnight  ago  it  could  not  be  affirmed  with 
certainty  that  this  parasite — this  trypanosoma — was  really  the 
cause  of  Sleeping  Sickness.  The  presumption  that  it  was  so  was 
strong,  but  there  remained  the  possibility  that  its  presence  in  cases 
of  Sleeping  Sickness  might  be  merely  a matter  of  more  or  less 
accidental  concurrence.  In  consequence  of  the  opportunities 
for  study  that  our  School  and  Hospital  provide,  this  possibility 
has  now  been  finally  disposed  of.  Last  year  a patient,  in  whose 
blood  it  was  conjectured  that  this  new  parasite — this  trypano- 
soma— was  present,  was  admitted  to  our  wards  for  treatment 
and  observation.  Our  late  Superintendent,  Dr.  Daniels,  after 
a lengthened  search  confirmed  the  conjecture  by  finding  the 
parasite  in  the  patient’s  blood.  Unfortunately,  though  we 
gained  much  in  knowledge  by  our  observation  of  this  case,  our 
efforts  at  treatment  proved  futile.  The  patient  left  the 
Hospital  in  March  last,  but  we  kept  in  touch  with  her,  exam- 
ining the  specimens  of  her  blood  which  were  sent  to  the 
laboratory  from  time  to  time,  and  watching  the  progress  of  the 
symptoms.  Some  two  months  ago  the  patient  began  td  shew 
symptoms  of  Sleeping  Sickness,  and  died  of  that  disease  on  the 
26th  of  last  month,  two  years  and  three  months  after  receiving 
the  deadly  infection  through  the  bite  of  an  insect,  a species  of 
Tsetse  Fly,  common  in  the  place  where  she  had  resided  on  the 
Upper  Congo.  Until  we  have  absolute  assurance  as  to  the 
validity  of  a discovery,  responsible  action  is  half-hearted,  or 
is  delayed ; and  very  properly  so,  as  not  a few  fiascos,  bred  of 
pseudo-discoveries,  have  shown  in  recent  years.  Assurance 
gives  confidence.  Knowing  that  the  trypanosoma  causes 
Sleeping  Sickness,  we  know  how  to  proceed,  if  not  in  curing, 


at  any  rate  in  preventing  this  terrible  disease,  a disease  which, 
I am  sorry  to  say,  is  rapidly  spreading,  not  only  in  the  Congo 
Free  State,  but  in  Uganda  and  elsewhere  in  Africa.  For 
this  knowledge  the  world  is  mainly  indebted  to  the  London 
School  of  Tropical  Medicine.  This  knowledge  will  in  the  end 
result,  if  not  in  our  being  able  to  cure,  at  least  in  our  being  able 
to  prevent  Sleeping  Sickness.  (Cheers.) 

There  are  other  discoveries  which  might  be  accredited  to 
the  School,  but  those  I mention  suffice  to  shew  that  our  existence 
has  not  been  unproductive  in  this  line,  nor  altogether  in  vain. 
That  the  few  thousand  pounds  the  establishment  has  cost  the 
country,  has  been  more  than  well  invested,  who  can  gainsay  ? 
These  permanent  additions  to  human  knowledge,  which,  as 
the  years  roll  on,  are  bound  to  accumulate  around  them 
additional  knowledge — indeed  they  are  already  doing  so — will 
yield  a huge  compound  interest,  and  do  more  than  justify  our 
existence. 


Acknowledgments  to  Sir  John  Craggs. 

I have  already  acknowledged  our  indebtedness  to  Mr. 
Chamberlain  and  to  the  Seamen’s  Hospital  Society,  but  in 
connection  with  the  subject  I have  just  alluded  to,  I should 
like  to  mention  another  name,  that  of  one  whose  liberality  has 
been  instrumental  in  no  small  degree  in  furthering  these  dis- 
coveries, I mean  Sir  John  Craggs. 

Recognising  from  the  outset  the  importance  of  the  move- 
ment in  Tropical  Medicine,  he  generously  provided  a Scholarship 
of  L300  a year,  tenable  for  three  years,  for  purposes  of  research. 
Much  of  the  advance  in  Tropical  Medicine  which  I have 
alluded  to,  is  owing  to  this  act  of  generosity  on  the  part  of  Sir 
John  Craggs.  I understand  that  he  is  a wealthy  man,  one 
doubtless  who  has  made  many  profitable  investments,  but  I 


One  of  the  Wards  for  the  treatment  of  Tropical  Cases  in  the  Hospital  adjoining  the  School. 
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venture  to  say  that  none  of  his  investments  approach  in  yield 
the  permanent  value  of  the  £900  which  he  gave  to  the  London 
School  of  Tropical  Medicine.  You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that 
Sir  John  Craggs  retains  his  interest  in  our  work;  he  has  again 
made  us  the  recipients  of  a very  handsome  annual  donation,  to 
be  awarded  to  any  actual  or  past  student  of  the  School  who, 
during  any  current  year,  shall  make  an  important  contribution 
to  Tropical  Medicine.  (Cheers.)  My  message  to  those  who 
hear  this,  is  “ Go  thou,  and  according  to  thine  ability,  do 
likewise.” 


The  Investigation  of  Beri-Beri. 

The  discoveries  I have  mentioned  are  accomplished  facts, 
very  important  facts,  but  they  are  not  enough  ; they  only 
serve  to  stimulate  us  to  attempt  more.  Consequently  we  have 
other  schemes  on  foot,  some  of  them  in  active  operation,  others 
only  in  contemplation.  For  example,  two  years  ago,  we  sent 
Dr.  Durham  to  study  that  most  important  and  mysterious 
disease,  Beri-Beri.  Although  so  far  the  results  have  been 
principally  of  a negative  character,  they  are  none  the  less 
valuable,  for  negative  results  have  often  a positive  value,  inas- 
much as  they  exclude  many  wrong  hypotheses  which  must 
be  disposed  of,  and  they  narrow  down  the  field  in  which  future 
investigators  need  work.  We  do  not  despair  of  getting  light 
on  this  disease. 

I may  mention  that,  by  arrangement  with  the  Government 
of  the  Federated  Malay  States  (where  Beri-Beri  is  rampant), 
our  late  Superintendent,  Dr.  Daniels,  has  been  placed  in  charge 
of  the  very  complete  Research  Laboratory  at  Kuala  Lumpur. 
Here,  with  abundant  material  at  his  disposal,  with  a certain 
amount  of  leisure,  so  necessary  for  scientific  investigation,  this 
highly  accomplished  and  experienced  pathologist  will  un- 
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doubtedly,  even  if  he  does  not  unveil  the  mystery  of  Beri-Beri, 
add  to  the  lustre  of  our  School. 

I might  say  a word  about  the  very  satisfactory  arrangement 
that  has  been  concluded  in  reference  to  this  appointment,  an 
arrangement  which  Sir  Francis  Lovell  did  much  to  bring 
about.  In  future  the  School  will  have  two  Superintendents, 
each  of  whom,  during  alternate  periods  of  about  three  years, 
will  have  charge  first  of  the  London  School  and  then  of  the 
Kuala  Lumpur  Laboratory.  The  advantage  of  such  an 
arrangement  is  obvious,  for  the  Superintendent  of  the  School 
in  his  three  years’  tenure  of  office  here  will  not  have  time 
to  become  stale,  and  relapse  into  a mere  demonstrator ; 
and  the  Superintendent  of  the  Kuala  Lumpur  Laboratory, 
after  having  had  practical  experience  of  tropical  conditions 
and  medical  needs,  when  taking  his  spell  of  work  at  the  School, 
will  be  brought  into  contact  with  new  minds,  and  with  current 
European  thought  and  discovery.  For  this  arrangement,  so 
advantageous  to  both  parties,  we  are  principally  indebted  to 
Sir  Frank  Swettenham,  a gentleman  whose  deeds,  to  my  mind, 
are  wiser  than  his  words.  I say  so,  because,  only  lately,  in 
discussing  a lecture  by  Major  Ross,  on  malaria,  at  the  Colonial 
Institute,  Sir  Frank  made  somewhat  light,  as  I thought,  of 
recent  medical  discovery.  I fear  some  of  his  audience  on  that 
occasion,  may  have  gone  away  with  the  impression  that  this 
able  administrator,  who  had  so  large  a personal  experience  of 
tropical  matters,  including  tropical  disease,  had  but  a very 
poor  opinion  of  what  we  are  doing  and  of  what  we  have  done. 
I suspect,  however,  that  there  is  a good  deal  of  the  humorous 
about  Sir  Frank  Swettenham,  and  that  he  did  not  altogether 
mean  what  he  said,  else  how  reconcile  his  utterances  on  the 
occasion  I allude  to  with  his  wise  and  weighty  public  measures 
at  Kuala  Lumpur  ? He  must  be  one  of  those  amiable  cynics 
who,  whilst  they  snarl  at  the  beggar,  give  him  a hot  supper  and 
a shilling  to  get  a bed.  (Laughter.) 
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What  the  School  Requires. 

At  the  present  time  we  have  two  schemes  of  investigation 
in  contemplation.  For  one  of  these  we  have  a certain  amount 
of  money  in  hand,  and  shall  presently  proceed  with  it.  For 
the  other  we  must  wait  for  money,  and  for  what  is  even  more 
difficult  to  get — suitable  men. 

I think  I have  said  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  London 
School  of  Tropical  Medicine  has  done  good  work,  is  doing  good 
work,  and  hopes  to  do  more  good  work — that  is  to  say,  we  are 
fulfilling  our  function,  and  to  this  extent  we  are  a prosperous 
Institution  having  a distinct  claim  on  the  public. 

I am  told  by  those  who  know,  that  no  public  Institution 
in  Great  Britain  is  entitled  to  be  called  prosperous  until  it  is 
over  head  and  ears  in  debt.  Now  we,  too,  have  taken  care  to 
establish  that  claim  to  be  considered  prosperous.  We  are  not 
over  head  and  ears  perhaps,  but  still,  we  are  in  debt,  and 
feel  acutely  what  Bon  Gaultier  describes  as  “ that  eternal  lack 
of  pence  that  vexes  public  men.” 

The  bill  for  these  buildings  has  not  been  quite  discharged. 
Our  teachers  are  strictly  honorary — their  pay  is  so  small  that 
the  laboratory  microscopes  are  sometimes  required  to  see  it. 
(Laughter.)  Our  ambition  to  gather  fresh  laurels  in  the  field  of 
investigation,  is  cramped.  We  wish  to  furnish  our  museum 
and  our  library  on  a scale  adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  School. 
These,  and  many  other  requirements,  demand  money.  In  short, 
we  want  4T00,000,  or  as  much  of  that  sum  as  we  can  get. 
We  have  given  full  value  for  that  money.  Apart  from  the 
education  we  have  supplied  to  our  854  students,  any  one  of  the 
discoveries  I have  mentioned  is  worth  the  sum  I name  ten  times 
over.  We  have  given  the  public  a great  deal  more  than  we 
have  received,  or  are  ever  likely  to  receive.  I have,  therefore, 
no  hesitation  in  asking  for  something  more  on  account. 
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Sir  F.  Lovell’s  Work. 

Sir  Francis  Lovell,  an  old  employee  of  the  Colonial 
Service,  full  of  years  as  of  honours,  who  might  very  well  with 
comfort  to  himself,  and  without  incurring  the  reproach  of 
idleness,  have  spent  his  well-earned  leisure  by  his  fireside,  or  in 
reading  his  newspaper  in  the  easiest  chair  in  the  warmest  corner 
of  his  Club,  was  so  struck  with  the  value  of  this  Institution, 
the  work  it  was  doing,  and  the  importance  of  the  work  it 
proposed  to  do,  that  when  he  retired  some  years  ago  from  the 
Colonial  Service,  instead  of  consulting  his  own  comfort,  he  threw 
himself  heartily  into  our  work,  became  the  Dean  of  our 
School,  and  has  gone  about  the  world  trying  to  put  us  on 
a sound  financial  basis.  Two  years  ago,  when  we  were  in 
straits  for  funds,  Sir  Francis  paid  a visit  to  the  East,  and 
succeeded  in  collecting  for  us  a very  substantial  and  a very 
welcome  sum.  He  is  again  about  to  leave  on  the  same  errand, 
and  we  are  here  to-day  to  wish  him  God-speed  in  his  self-imposed, 
somewhat  arduous,  and  not  very  pleasant  task.  We  trust  his 
success  will  be  as  great  as  on  the  previous  occasion,  and  we 
hope  that  he  will  convey  personally  the  thanks  of  the  School  to 
the  many  donors  to  our  funds  whom  he  succeeded  in  interesting 
in  this  cause.  More  especially  do  we  desire  him  to  express  our 
gratitude  to  the  Hon.  Bomanji  Dinshaw  Petit  who,  with  the 
generositv  so  characteristic  of  his  race,  gave  the  School  no  less 
a sum  than  100,000  rupees.  It  would  be  well  for  the  world  if 
there  were  more  Parsees,  especially  of  Mr.  Petit’s  stamp.  We 
hardly  expect  that  Sir  Francis  Lovell  will  meet  with  such 
another,  but  we  are  not  without  hope.  When  I think  of  my 
former  experience  of  the  Chinese,  of  their  great  interest  in 
public  charities,  and  their  generosity  in  supporting  these 
charities,  when  I think  of  the  wealth  that  so  many  of  them 
have  accumulated,  under  the  aegis  of  the'  British  flag,  in 
the  Straits  of  Malacca  and  elsewhere,  I do  not  despair  of 
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finding  a Chinese  rival  to  Mr.  Bomanji  Petit.  Perhaps  no 
country  in  the  world  is  so  likely  to  benefit  by  the  advances  in 
Tropical  Medicine  which  have  been  made  in  recent  years  as  the 
British  Colonies  and  Protectorates  in  the  Malay  Peninsula.  One 
of  the  diseases  I have  alluded  to — Beri-Beri — is  not  only  a deadly 
disease,  but  it  is  a terrible  drag  on  the  mining  and  agricultural 
industries  there.  Now  Beri-Beri  is  a subject  to  which  the  School 
has  given  much  attention.  It  is  a disease  that  we  hope  some  day 
to  find  out  the  cause  of,  and  perhaps  thereby  be  able  to  see  our 
way  to  an  effective  treatment,  and  also  to  appropriate  means  of 
prevention,  and  I think  we  do  not  appeal  in  vain  to  our  Chinese 
fellow-subjects  there  when  we  ask  them  to  contribute  something 
out  of  their  wealth  to  enable  us  not  only  to  relieve  (as  regards 
this  disease)  men  of  their  own  race,  but  to  enable  them 
indirectly  to  add  to  their  health  and  wealth  and  general  prosperity. 
Could  we  but  remove  Beri-Beri  from  the  Malay  Peninsula,  we 
would  add  enormously  to  the  prosperity  of  that  country.  The 
Chinese,  who  are  those  most  interested  in  the  matter,  should 
take  a special  interest  in  fostering  our  efforts  to  unravel  the 
mystery  of  this  disease,  and  I hope  I do  not  appeal  to  them  in 
vain  for  funds  for  this  and  similar  objects.  We  have  received 
liberal  support  from  many  business  houses  and  Corporations 
trading  with  the  East.  It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  to  them 
the  importance  of  our  work,  and  we  feel  sure  that  they  too  will 
come  forward  in  the  future  as  they  have  in  the  past,  each 
according  to  his  means. 

I began  this  Address  by  making  two  acknowledgments.  I 
will  conclude  it  by  making  two  more  acknowledgments — one  to 
the  Press,  both  of  this  country  and  of  the  East.  Sir  Francis 
Lovell  tells  me  wherever  he  went  he  received  most  cordial  and 
most  welcome  assistance  from  the  Press,  and  I trust  this 
hospitality  will  be  extended  to  him  again  during  his  approach- 
ing and  second  visit  to  the  East, 
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The  other  acknowledgment  I desire  on  behalf  of  the 
School  to  make  is  to  my  medical  brethren  in  India,  the 
Straits,  Hong- Kong,  and  elsewhere.  Without  their  co-operation 
Sir  Francis  Lovell  would  have  accomplished  little  or  nothing. 
This  hearty  practical  sympathy  from  the  members  of  my 
profession  is  peculiarly  gratifying  to  us,  for  it  shows  us  we  have 
the  approval  of  those  who  are  best  qualified  to  judge  of  the 
work  the  School  has  undertaken,  and  of  the  way  it  has  set 
about  doing  it.  No  one  understands  what  a doctor  requires 
so  well  as  another  doctor. 

It  has  been  said  “ he  who  gives  to  the  poor,  lends  to  the 
Lord  ” : I will  parody  this  and  say  “ he  who  gives  to  the 

London  School  of  Tropical  Medicine  lends  to  Humanity.” 
(Cheers.) 

Sir  William  Church  : — I am  sure  I am  only  voicing  the 
feelings  of  the  present  company  if  my  remarks  take  the  form 
of  asking  you  to  return  a very  hearty  vote  of  thanks  for  the 
address  Sir  Patrick  Manson  has  given  you.  I came  here  to 
learn,  and  what  I have  seen  has  been  of  the  greatest  interest 
to  me,  and  I heartily  congratulate  you  upon  the  excellent 
laboratories  and,  in  fact,  the  fitness  of  the  buildings  altogether, 
and  also  the  excellent  new  Wards  that  have  been  opened  since 
I was  last  here.  It  must  be  understood  that  the  London 
School  of  Tropical  Medicine  is  established  for  men  who  are 
fully  qualified  as  Medical  Practitioners,  it  is  of  the  greatest 
advantage  to  them,  and  when  they  have  attended  it  they  go 
to  the  Tropics  forearmed.  I congratulate  you  on  the 
success  that  has  followed  the  investigations  that  have  been 
undertaken  by  the  School,  the  cost  of  which  cannot  be  com- 
puted at  all.  They  have  done  much  to  diminish  the  horrors  of 
malaria  and  other  Tropical  diseases.  I now  ask  you  to  return 
a very  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Sir  Patrick  Manson, 


Students’  Mess  Rooms,  shewing  recent  extension. 


Sir  Frederick  Young  : — I willingly  respond  to  the  invita- 
tion to  second  the  vote  of  thanks  which  has  been  moved.  I 
cannot  accurately  claim,  perhaps,  to  be  the  senior  member  of 
the  House  Committee  in  respect  of  actual  service,  but  as  regards 
“ anno  domini  ” I think  I may  claim  that.  I have  listened 
with  the  greatest  possible  pleasure  to  the  very  interesting 
address  which  has  been  given  by  our  distinguished  friend 
Sir  Patrick  Manson.  He  has  told  us  of  the  progress  this 
School  of  Tropical  Medicine  has  made  in  less  than  five  years, 
and  I was  pleased  also  to  observe  that  he  alluded  to  that  very 
great  man,  the  late  Colonial  Secretary,  and  to  the  invaluable 
assistance  he  has  rendered  to  us  here.  We  feel  here  that 
his  name  is  more  likely  to  go  down  to  posterity  in  connec- 
tion with  what  he  has  done  to  advance  Tropical  Medicine, 
than  anything  else  he  is  likely  to  accomplish.  I heartily 

endorse  all  that  Sir  Patrick  Manson  has  said.  In  every- 

thing that  is  inaugurated,  we  must  go  back  to  the  question 
of  finance,  and  should  like  to  acknowledge  with  the  greatest 
satisfaction  the  generous  contributions  that  have  enabled  us  to 
carry  on  the  School. 

I am  extremely  glad  that  the  Lecturer  alluded  to  the 
gentleman  who  is  about  to  go  on  a second  expedition — Sir 
Francis  Lovell.  We  know  that  on  his  first  trip  he  was  able  to 
add  several  thousands  of  pounds  to  the  School,  and  I hope  and 
trust  that  this  Expedition  will  be  equally  successful  and  that 
he  will  be  able  to  interest  our  Tropical  colonies  and  foreign 
nations  in  the  success  of  this  great  work. 

I have  great  pleasure  in  seconding  the  motion. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  carried  unanimously  and  with 
acclamation. 

Sir  Patrick  Manson  thanked  the  meeting  and  the  pro- 
ceedings terminated. 
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